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favour of the authors of the last age. Nature and humour, he contended, in whatever walks of life they were most conspicuous, should be the chief ends of the playwright, and the delineation of character his principal duty. By reason of the ultra-refinement and insipid unreality of the new manner, these things, in his opinion, were in a fair way to disappear from the stage altogether; and when, at the beginning of 1766, the success of "The Clandestine Marriage," which Colman and Garrick had adapted from Hogarth's most famous picture-drama, seemed to promise some chance of a reaction in the public taste, he straightway set to work upon a comedy on the elder English model. He appears to have wrought at it during 1766, in the intervals of his other literary work, and he had completed it early in 1767, when it was submitted to some of his friends, who approved it. Johnson undertook to write a prologue, and thereupon began the indispensable and traditionally wearisome negotiations for getting it placed upon the boards.
At this time Garrick was manager of Drury Lane. To Garrick, however, Goldsmith had not intended to apply. He knew that he had offended the all-powerful actor by certain passages still on record in the " Enquiry," and Garrick had shown his sense of this by refusing his vote when Goldsmith was a candidate for the secretaryship of the Royal Society. Unhappily, owing to the death of its manager Rich, the affairs of the rival theatre of Covent Garden were in temporary confusion. Goldsmith had therefore no choice but to address himself to Garrick, and Reynolds arranged a meeting between them